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Chicago, Chicago! 


August 16 and 17 are the dates for the twenty-third annual meeting 
of The National Conference of Bar Examiners. The place is “Chicago, 
Chicago, that wonderful town!” The Conference sessions will be in 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel (formerly The Stevens) , headquarters for the 
convention of the American Bar Association being held the same week. 
And during your free time you can go sightseeing, hear concerts in 
Grant Park, or see the White Sox play Baltimore or Detroit or the 
Cubs battle Cincinnati or Milwaukee. Tickets will be available to 
popular Chicago radio and television programs, and the Chicago Bar 
Association will present a grid-iron musical show especially written 
and performed by lawyers and judges. The dedication of the Ameri- 
can Bar Center takes place on Thursday of the convention week; Chief 
Justice Warren will be the speaker. 


The program for the Conference meeting has been arranged with 
emphasis upon practical solutions to problems of the bar admission 
process. The subjects and speakers are listed on the following page. 


Every Board is urged to send at least one representative to the 
bar examiners’ meeting this year. Requests for hotel rooms should be 
sent to the Reservation Department, American Bar Association, 1140 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago. (Full instructions appear on page 54 
of the A. B. A. Journal for January.) 














Program for the Chicago Meeting 
ALL SESSIONS AT THE ConraAD Hitton Hore. 
Monday, August 16, 2 P.M. 
Reports of Officers 
Address: “Standards for Bar Examiners,’ Homer D. Crotty of 
the California Bar 
Panel Discussion: “Adequacy of Examiners’ Staff” 


Speakers: 


Charles L. Moore, Member of the Ohio Bar 
Examining Committee 

Robert A. Sprecher, Member of the Illinois State 
Board of Law Examiners 

Philip J. Fleming, Executive Secretary of the 
Florida State Board of Law Examiners 


Report of Bar Examination Service Committee by John T. DeGraff 
of New York, Chairman of the Committee 

Report on Incorporating the Conference and Submission of Pro- 
posed Articles of Incorporation and By-Laws 


Social Hour 


Tuesday, August 17,10 A.M. 
Reports and Election of Officers 


Panel Discussion: “Registration and Inquiry into Moral Fitness 
at Beginning of Law Study” 


Speakers: 


George Neff Stevens, Dean of the University of 
Washington Law School 

Henry A. Fenn, Dean of the University of Florida 
Law School 

Benjamin F. Boyer, Dean of Temple University 
School of Law 

Howard Greenberger, Student at New York Uni- 
versity School of Law 

Charles M. Lyman, Member of the New Haven 
County Committee on Recommendations for Ad- 
mission to the Connecticut Bar 

Marjorie Merritt, Director of The National Con- 
ference of Bar Examiners 


Joint Luncheon of The National Conference of Bar Examiners and 
the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar 


Speaker: 


John H. Fox, Jr., of the University of Mississippi 
Law School 
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A New Rule in North Carolina 


On January 29, 1954, the Supreme Court of North Carolina adopted 
the following new rule: 
“20. Appeals. (a) Any applicant may appeal from an adverse 
ruling or determination of the Board of Law Examiners as to his 
eligibility to take the bar examination. After an applicant has suc- 
cessfully passed the bar examination, he may appeal from any adverse 
ruling or determination withholding his license from him. 
(b) Any appealing applicant shall, within ten days after notice of 
such ruling or determination, give notice of appeal in writing and file 
with the Secretary of the Board his written exceptions to the ruling 
or determination, which exceptions shall state the grounds of objection 
to such ruling or determination. 
(c) The record on appeal to the Superior Court shall consist of the 
following— 

(1) The papers filed by the applicant with the Board under its 

rules. 
(2) <A certified copy of the evidence taken by the Board upon 
the question or questions appealed. 

(3) The rulings and determinations of the Board. 

(4) The notice of appeal. 

(5) The exceptions. 
Within sixty days of receipt of the exceptions filed by the applicant 
with the Board, the Secretary of the Board shall certify such record 
at the expense of the applicant. 
(d) Such appeal shall lie to the Superior Court of Wake County and 
shall be heard by the Presiding Judge, without a jury. The findings 
of fact by the Board, when supported by evidence or reliable infor- 
mation, shall be conclusive and binding upon the Court. If the Court 
is of the opinion that the Board was in error, it shall so specify and 
remand the matter to the Board, which may appeal as hereinafter 
provided. Said appeal shall operate as a supersedeas. In case no appeal 
is taken by the Board, it shall proceed in accordance with the judg- 
ment of the Court. 
(e) The said applicant, or the Board of Law Examiners, may appeal 
to the Supreme Court from any order or judgment of the Superior 
Court. If the said cause is remanded by the Supreme Court to the 
Superior Court, then the Superior Court shall remand the same to the 
Board of Law Examiners, to be proceeded with in accordance with the 
opinion of the Supreme Court.” 
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G. DoucLas CLAPPERTON 


What is an “Approved” Law School?! 


A Panel Discussion at the Annual Meeting of The National 


Conference of Bar Examiners in Boston on August 25, 1953 


CHAIRMAN THomas H. Apams of The National Conference of Bar 
Examiners: Our next discussion has the title of “What is an 
‘Approved’ Law School?!” Let me assure you that the question mark 
and the exclamation mark following it are not typographical errors. 


Before I left Detroit, I had a call from a young man who asked 
me where he should go to law school. I decided I couldn’t very well 
answer that question over the telephone. He asked me, “Am I safe 
in going to any law school which is on the A.B.A. Approved List?” 
I told him I was coming to Boston and I hoped I would be able to 
answer that question after Dean Albert J. Harno of the University 
of Illinois College of Law, Horace E. Allen of the Massachusetts Board 
of Bar Examiners, and G. Douglas Clapperton of the Michigan 
Board of Law Examiners, told me what an approved law school was. 
I shall ask Dean Harno to start the discussion. 
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Horace E. ALLEN 





Remarks of Albert J. Harno 


Dean, University of Illinois College of Law, and a former 
Chairman of the A.B.A. Section of Legal Education 





The question assigned for this discussion 
is, “What is an Approved Law School?” The 
direct answer is, it is a law school that has 
been approved by the American Bar Associ- 
ation as complying with its standards for 
legal education. Or the answer might be that 
it is a school which is a member of the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools. The Law 
School Association has a set of requirements 
for membership which, with some variations, 
parallel the standards of the American Bar 
Association. A law school which is a member 
of the Association of American Law Schools 
is, in the context of that Association, an 
approved school. I take it, though, that this 
audience is concerned primarily with the list of schools approved by 
the American Bar Association, and more particularly that you are 
interested in the machinery of the Bar Association for the examination 
and approval of law schools and in the implications of American Bar 
Association approval. I might add parenthetically that an “approved 
school” might be a school approved in a particular jurisdiction, a 
particular state, and that school is an “approved school” for that 
particular state and probably not elsewhere. 





ALBERT J. HARNO 


In 1921 the American Bar Association adopted a set of standards 
for legal education which, with some minor amendments, are the 
standards with which a law school, before securing the approval of 
the Association, must comply today. Whence came these standards? 
Did they in 1921 come into being as a set of Olympian-like pronounce- 
ments issued by the elders of the profession? The adoption of the 
standards in 1921 was indeed one of the great events in the history of 
the profession. But underlying the resolutions which brought these 
standards into being was a basic objective toward which leaders of 
the bar for generations before that time had been striving. This 
objective was the attainment of a competent bar—the attainment 
of a bar so constituted that its members were qualified in traits of 
intellect, character and vision to undertake the responsibilities which 
the pressing needs of a democratic society demanded that they assume. 
A bar competent to measure up to these responsibilities was the 
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objective that Elihu Root and the leaders who joined with him sought 
to attain through the standards for legal education in 1921; the attain- 
ment of a competent bar was the objective of other leaders of the 
bar before Root; the attainment of a competent bar is the great objec- 
tive of the profession today. Will you bear with me for a few brief 
minutes while we turn back the pages of history for perspective on 
this important subject? 


The legal profession in America has its roots in English history, 
and in England preparation for the bar has, in the main, been through 
the apprenticeship system. That was the method through which men 
came to the bar in the American Colonies; it was the dominant method 
in the United States for a substantial part of the last century. Holds- 
worth in writing about the English system of legal education during 
the Eighteenth and the early part of the Nineteenth Centuries, deplored 
the heavy stress that system laid on the practical aspects of training 
at the expense of learning and noted that the “absence of any system 
of legal education had some very unfortunate effects upon the govern- 
ment of the state and upon the administration of the law.”! Blackstone 
spoke of the scanty and illiberal education of the English bar of his 
day. What the consequences may be, he stressed, of allowing the 
interpretation and enforcement of the laws to “fall wholly into the 
hands of obscure or illiterate men, is a matter of very public concern.” 


In Colonial America lawyers were distrusted. They were, said 
Warren,* “at first mostly pettifoggers, or minor court officers such 
as deputy sheriffs, clerks and justices, who stirred up litigation for 
the sake of the petty court fees.” During the whole of the Colonial 
period until the approaches to the American Revolution, the lawyer 
had little of professional consciousness and was apathetic on the 
question of admission to the bar. Correspondingly the cause of legal 
education lagged. In the Revolutionary period and in the years imme- 
diately following, a few lawyers were remarkably well educated. Here 
was a group of exceptional men who in their schooling had come 
under the influence of great minds and whose thinking was stimulated 
and shaped by those experiences. Even so, the rank and file of the 
profession was pathetically ill-prepared for the responsibilities of the 
profession. The fault lay with their education. “I have been long 
persuaded,” wrote Justice Joseph Story to the Principal of the Dublin 
Law Institute,* “that a more scientific system of legal education, than 
that which has hitherto been pursued, is demanded by the wants of 

112 Holdsworth, A History of English Law, 90 (1938) 

21 Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, 33 (5th ed. 1773) 


3’ Warren, A History of the American Bar, 5 (1911) 
4 Published in 9 Law Reporter, 142 (1846) 
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the age and the progress of jurisprudence. The old mode of solitary, 
unassisted studies in the Inns of Court, or in the dry and uninviting 
drudgery of an office,” he went on to say, “is utterly inadequate to 
lay a just foundation for accurate knowledge in the learning of the 
law. It is for the most part a waste of time and effort, at once discour- 
aging and repulsive.” 


The aim of the apprenticeship system was to prepare students 
for the legal profession. That is the aim of legal education today. 
The pregnant question, however, is: What does this statement mean? 
What does it imply as to the content and scope of legal education? 
What was its connotation in the apprenticeship days? What do we 
envisage by it today? When the apprenticeship system prevailed, 
the statement meant the training of students in the crafts of the 
profession. That, indeed, is important. We must not ignore the fact 
that the practice of law is a skilled craft and that it is the responsi- 
bility of legal education to inculcate students with the skills of the 
craft. But, according to present standards, that should not be the 
sole aim of legal education. The weakness in apprentice training was 
that it alone offered little of education in the substance and spirit 
of the law. It was lacking in educational versatility, perspective and 
vision. The profession is and must be a dynamic force in society; 
because of this, the public does and must look to the profession for 
guidance and leadership. If a free society is to endure, it must be 
governed by law, but law to govern well must be enlightened and 
ever sensitive to the aspirations and the emerging needs of the people 
it governs. In this context, it is the role of the profession to plan and 
fashion good laws and to assume responsibility for the wise and 
efficient administration of these laws. Herein was the weakness of 
the apprentice system of education: it failed to prepare its products 
for these responsibilities. And it was this weakness that leaders of 
the bar, with varying degrees of emphasis but with fidelity of purpose, 
from one generation to another over a substantial space of our history 
inveighed against. 


In 1878 the American Bar Association was organized. In relation 
to that great event it is noteworthy that the problems of legal education 
and admission to the bar were among the first subjects with which 
that Association concerned itself. Among the standing committees 
established at the organizational meeting of the Association at Sara- 
toga, New York, was that On Legal Education and Admissions to the 
Bar, and Carleton Hunt of Louisiana was forthwith appointed its chair- 
man. The following year Hunt, in reporting for the Committee, stressed 
the importance of law-school training and the need for higher standards 
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in legal education and in admission to the bar. In 1891, Judge Simeon 
E. Baldwin, the father of the American Bar Association, was president 
of the Association, and William G. Hammond of Missouri was chairman 
of the Committee on Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar. 
The Committee had done a tremendous job in gathering statistical 
data on law, law schools and law students. Its report covers sixty 
pages. This method of reporting on legal education, it should be noted, 
was a new and significant vehicle of information in this area. But 
quite beyond its impressive array of factual materials, the report 
was a major plea for improvements in legal education and admission 
to the bar. 


“Tf the profession is now careless of the subject,” warned the 
Committee,® “and looks upon education for the Bar as a matter 
that only interests the beginner and his teachers, this sentiment 
is the most convincing proof of its blindness to its own defects, 
and to the close connection between these and the defects of 
the law schools. No lesson has been more clearly taught by the 
history of our science from the beginning than that, wherever the 
law has been best administered and most truly worthy of its 
high mission, its votaries have been most careful of the education 
of students and in the statement of its principles, so that such 
students could thoroughly master them.” 


The following year the Committee again presented a highly 
informative report and offered a number of resolutions. Of the resolu- 
tions approved by the Association, one is of particular interest because 
of its significance to the subject of bar admission. The Association 
resolved: 


“That the American Bar Association strongly recommend that 
the power of admitting members to the Bar, and the supervision 
of their professional conduct, be in each State lodged in the 
highest courts of the State; * * * 6 


In 1893 the American Bar Association projected its first section. 
The ground having been prepared, the Executive Committee of the 
Association that year recommended a by-law to establish “a section 
of the Association to be known as the Section of Legal Education.” 
On motion of Simeon E. Baldwin the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee was approved and the first section of the American Bar 
Association came into being.‘ This was a significant action in the 
evolution of the Association, for the Section of Legal Education (later 


514 Rep. Am. Bar Ass’n, 301, 320-321 (1891) 
615 Rep. Am. Bar Ass’n, 8-20 (1892) 
716 Rep. Am. Bar Ass'n, 7-10 (1893) 
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named the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar) 
was to become the model for the establishment of other sections. The 
sections have given substance and vigor to programs of the Association. 
For legal education and bar admission this action was a life line. 


The proceedings of the American Bar Association often tell a 
discouraging story about the attitude of the bar on the problems of 
legal education; they also tell one that is quite the reverse. The pro- 
ceedings disclose that many lawyers were indifferent to the implica- 
tions of legal education and admission to the bar, but they also show 
that this was not true of the leaders of the profession, many of whom 
were deeply sensitive to and enlightened on this subject. The 1894 
meeting is one of the high lights. That year the Section held its first 
full meeting. Henry Wade Rogers, later a judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, was chairman of the Section. Among the 
speakers on the program were John F. Dillon, John D. Lawson, Simeon 
E. Baldwin, Woodrow Wilson, John H. Wigmore, and William A. 
Keener. This truly was a galaxy of talent. 


“T insist,” said Judge Dillon on this occasion,® “for I believe 
it to be true, that the stereotyped course of legal instruction in 
this country is defective, not so much for what it contains as for 
what it omits. It is defective in that no adequate provision is made 
for specific instruction in historical and comparative jurisprudence, 
and in the literature, science and philosophy of the law—in what 
may, perhaps, be compendiously expressed as general jurispru- 
dence.” 


Woodrow Wilson’s address was a masterpiece. His subject was, 
“Legal Education of Undergraduates.” He urged that law studies be 
established as a university discipline. He went further and stressed the 
importance of instruction in the essential nature and processes of the 
law for all citizens. “We need laymen,” said he,® “who understand 
the necessity for law, and the right uses of it, too well to be unduly 
impatient of its restraints; and lawyers who understand the necessity 
for reform and the safe means of effecting it, too well to be unreason- 
ably shy of assisting it.” Every businessman should have at least 
a minimum training in the law; every minister should know the 
function that law performs in society; every citizen, in fact, “should 
know what law is, how it came into existence, what relation its form 
bears to its substance, and how it gives to society its fibre and strength 
and poise of frame.”?” The worst enemy of the law, he emphasized,"! 





817 Rep. Am. Bar Ass’n, 420 (1894) 
°Id., 439, 441 

1d., 442 

uId., 441 
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“is the man who knows only its technical details and neglects its 
generative principles, and the worst enemy of the lawyer is the man 
who does not comprehend why it is that there need be any technical 
details at all.” 


In 1895 Justice David J. Brewer was one of the principal speakers 
at the meeting of the Section. His subject was, “A Better Education 
the Great Need of the Profession.” He spoke of the leadership, actual 
and potential, of the lawyer in public affairs, and of the role the 
lawyer should play in law improvement. If the lawyer is to measure 
up to these responsibilities, he emphasized, he 


“must be fitted to lead. * * * If our profession,” he continued,'* 
“is to maintain its prominence, if it is going to continue the great 
profession, that which leads and directs the movements of society, 
a longer course of preparatory study must be required. A better 
education is the great need and the most important reform. The 
door of admission to the bar must swing on reluctant hinges, 
and only he be permitted to pass through who has by continued 
and patient study fitted himself for the work of a safe counselor 
and the place of a leader.” 


One observation which over the long view registers again and 
again bears on the sensitive relations between legal education and 
bar admission requirements. The progress of legal education has been 
affected by many agencies but those to the actions of which it has 
been most responsive are the profession itself and the instrumentalities 
of bar admission. They are indeed all parts of a common machinery. 
The status of each is affected by movements and changes in the others. 
It was impossible for legal education to have a wholesome development 
so long as the profession was apathetic to it, and so long as the stand- 
ards of bar admission were low; but whether apathetic or active, the 
attitude of the profession is reflected in bar admission requirements, 
and bar admission requirements, in turn, are the barometer for stand- 
ards of legal education. 


In 1898 the Section of Legal Education called a conference of the 
members of state boards of law examiners.'* This conference was 
scheduled as a phase of the program of the Section. Similar conferences 
were called by the Section in subsequent years, but it was not until 
1931 that the National Conference of Bar Examiners as an integral 
unit was established. This was a highly salutary move. With the 
organization of the bar examiners of the various states into an associa- 


12218 Rep. Am. Bar Ass'n, 441, 450 (1895) 
1321 Rep. Am. Bar Ass’n, 503 (1898) 
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tion, three national agencies—the American Bar Association, working 
through its Section of Legal Education, the Association of American 
Law Schools, which had been organized in 1900, and the National 
Conference of Bar Examiners—were at long last in operation. 


In 1916 Elihu Root was president of the American Bar Association. 
He chose as the subject for his address, “Public Service by the Bar.” 
He spoke on the need for improvements in legal education. We must 
screen from admission to the bar, he emphasized, all who are incom- 
petent and poorly prepared. “No one can help sympathizing with the 
idea,” he said,!* “that every ambitious young American should have 
an opportunity to win fame and fortune. But that,” he believed, “should 
not be the controlling consideration here. The controlling consideration 
should be the public service, and the right to win the rewards of the 
profession should be conditioned upon fitness to render the public 
service.” 


Events were now beginning to take shape for a major step by 
the American Bar Association on the behalf of legal education. In 1919 
the Association adopted a new constitution which established the 
Section under the comprehensive title: Section of Legal Education 
and Admissions to the Bar.'* In 1920 the Section elected Elihu Root 
its chairman and also appointed him chairman of a special committee 
which was instructed to report the following year on what action, 
if any, “shall be taken by this Section and by the American Bar 
Association to create conditions which will tend to strengthen the 
character and improve the efficiency of persons to be admitted to 
the practice of law.”!® The election of Elihu Root as chairman of the 
Section and his appointment as chairman of the special committee 
were indeed master strokes. 


The following year the Special Committee made a report,'* which 
is one of the milestones in the evolution of legal education and admis- 
sion to the bar. The Committee pointed out that there were no clear 
criteria bearing on the qualifications of applicants for admission to 
the bar. Opportunity for the individual, for his growth and develop- 
ment, was a factor that should not be ignored. But that should not 
be the controlling consideration. What, then, should that consideration 
be? A significant feature of the report is that the Committee unerringly 
put its stress on the vital issue. On the question of who should be 
admitted to the bar, the public interests were paramount, and the 
profession had not safeguarded those interests. “Most of our people,” 


™ 41 Rep. Am. Bar Ass’n, 355, 362 (1916) 

1°44 Rep. Am. Bar Ass’n, 88-89, 121-131 (1919) 
1645 Rep. Am. Bar Ass’n, 466 (1920) 

1746 Rep. Am. Bar Ass’n, 679 (1921) 
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stressed the report,'® “in their search for legal assistance, have nothing 
to guide them except the certificate of admission to practice issued 
by authority of law.” But this certificate was not reliable. “Both good 
and bad lawyers are in active practice, and no adequate machinery 
has been devised to enable the uninformed client to distinguish the 
good from the bad.” This, said the Committee,’ “is unfair to the public, 
and it is unfair to all the members of the profession, because the 
reputation of all the members suffers from the sins of a minority.” 
Who was responsible for this situation? The answer of the Committee 
was forthright. “The evil exists because the public does not understand 
the need for protection, and because the bar does not shoulder its 
moral responsibility.””° 


The punch lines in the report were in the resolutions it recom- 
mended for adoption. These presented the Standards for Legal Educa- 
tion with which we are all familiar. Thus under the leadership of Elihu 
Root in a rapid succession of events culminating in the adoption of these 
resolutions, the American Bar Association took the most articulate 
and constructive action for the improvement of legal education and 
admission to the bar ever taken in America. The resolutions set up 
standards for the approval of law schools and projected measures 
aimed to secure the adoption of this program in the several states. 
To assure state cooperation, the resolutions authorized the calling 
of a Conference of Bar Association Delegates. 


This Conference was held in Washington in 1922. It was a pro- 
ceeding extraordinary. Forty-four state bar associations, over one 
hundred local associations and various law schools were represented. 
Among the speakers supporting the resolutions of the American Bar 
Association were William Howard Taft, then Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Elihu Root, George W. Wickersham, John W. Davis, 
William G. McAdoo, Herbert S. Hadley, George Wharton Pepper, 
and Silas Strawn. “What is all this for?” inquired Root in his address 
to the Conference.*! “What is the vital consideration underlying all 
the efforts of the American Bar? We are commissioned by the state,” 
said he, “to render a service. What we have been talking about is 
the way of ascertaining or of producing competency to render that 
service.” After two days of debate the Conference endorsed the 
standards proposed by the American Bar Association. 


This was a glorious victory in the development of legal education 
and admission to the bar. But its achievement required heroic measures 


8 Td., 680 

1° Ibid. 

%1d., 681 

“147 Rep. Am. Bar Ass’n, 495 (1922) 
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and words and the combined efforts of the leaders of the American 
bar to dispel the accumulated preconceptions and prejudices on this 
subject which through the years had darkened the minds of the 
rank and file of the profession. The distinguished men who fought 
this battle accomplished their objectives, but in acclaiming their 
achievements, may we also remember the great champions of legal 
education of the past, whose ideas were akin to those of the men of 
1922, who also fought and who often fought in vain. The unanimity 
of view held by the leaders of the profession from one generation 
to the next over the long reach of history is a striking phenomenon. 
Emphases have varied but the kinship of their ideas and ideals is 
unmistakable. 


What is an approved law school? I am afraid I have wandered 
far from the main question. The standards for legal education adopted 
by the American Bar Association in 1921 and endorsed by the Confer- 
ence of Bar Association Delegates in 1922 established for the first 
time in the history of the American bar a set of criteria for the 
approval of law schools. This was a major accomplishment. Previous 
to 1921 the Association of American Law Schools had established 
standards governing that Association which were highly significant 
in this development and which became the model for the standards 
of the American Bar Association, but they were standards controlling 
the admission of schools to an Association. The Standards of 1921 
established criteria under which the profession, through the agency 
of the American Bar Association, undertook to designate a list of 
approved law schools. From the vantage of our time, these criteria 
are imperfect and inadequate, but this should not lessen our acclaim 
of that accomplishment. 


The standards adopted in 1921 which, in substance, are the 
standards in force today, deal primarily with measures of quantity; 
they specify the number of years required of a student for prelegal 
study, the number required of him for law study, the number of books 
a law school must have in its library, the minimum number of full- 
time teachers it must have on its staff, and so on. These, indeed, are 
factors that should not be disparaged as measures of merit, but in 
themselves they do not go to the substance of things. When improve- 
ments in legal education were first pressed, they probably were the 
only yardsticks that could be employed. But are we not now ready 
for the introduction of new and better standards of measurement— 
standards that also stress quality? And is it not here, on the issue of 
quality, that the question as to what is an approved law school centers? 
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As bar examiners you are properly concerned over the significance 
you should attach to the fact that an applicant is a graduate of a 
school approved by the American Bar Association. What does gradua- 
tion from an approved school imply? What does it imply as to the 
quality of training an applicant has had? What does it imply as 
to his character? The answer is that the approval of a law school by 
the American Bar Association does not yield clear information on 
these questions. The Standards are not adequately keyed to search 
out the answers and beyond that, the machinery of the American 
Bar Association for administering and maintaining its approved list 
is faulty. This statement does not imply a criticism of the Council 
of the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar nor of 
its Adviser. It is a criticism of the system which they have the 
responsibility of administering. 


The difficulty with the Standards is that the criteria they establish 
for legal education are not searching enough. They do not adequately 
stress the quality and content of the educational program of the 
schools, nor the quality, both of mind and character, that applicants 
seeking admission to the bar must have. You, as bar examiners, have 
a great responsibility. The issue as to who shall be admitted to the 
bar is a matter of grave public concern and it is your responsibility 
to guard against the admission of unqualified persons. You are 
impressed with the fact that many who apply for admission are 
poor character risks.?* You are finding that certification of graduation 
from an approved school is not a guarantee against these risks and 
you are concerned that there are no adequate criteria to assist you 
in exposing them. I must add parenthetically that the requirements 
discussed by California and Pennsylvania are approaches to that 
subject. 


The Standards, in the light of present insight into the problems 
of legal education, indeed, need revitalization. Also the machinery 
for administering approved lists of schools requires strengthening. 
The maverick of legal education is the unapproved school. It should 
be eliminated, but so long as it remains on the scene we know it 
for what it is and can deal with it accordingly. A more subtle problem 
is presented by the marginal approved school. All too often schools 
in the marginal class will on approval barely meet the letter of the 
Standards. Once on the list, many of these schools will do no more 
than vegetate in their marginal rating, or they may even slip into 
a sub-marginal status. Yet to boards of law examiners and to the 





22 Crotty, Character and the Law Schools: Professional Conduct Should Be Empha- 
sized, 39 A. B. A. Jour. 385 (1953) 
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public their products bear the label of graduates of schools approved 
by the American Bar Association. Schools of this type should be 
inspected and re-examined frequently. That they are not is because 
the program of the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to 
the Bar is inadequately financed. I am thoroughly familiar with 
the fact that many worthy agencies are continually pressing their 
demands on the American Bar Association for allotments of funds 
and that the purse of the Association is limited. But legal education 
and admission to the bar are matters of first concern to the profession. 
To paraphrase Justice Brewer’s statement, the great need of the 
profession is a better education. If the Section of Legal Education 
and Admissions to the Bar is not adequately financed to administer 
its program properly, it is because you and I and others conversant 
with this situation have not been sufficiently articulate on the subject. 
I counsel each of you to accept this as an assignment calling for your 
personal attention. | 


This is on the assumption that you have faith in the idea of an 
approved list of schools administered by the American Bar Association. 
If your faith in that idea falters, what is the alternative? Your assign- 
ment is to administer bar examinations. But these examinations, and 
I speak as one who is devoted to the idea that all applicants for 
admission to the bar should be required to take examinations adminis- 
tered by the state, are not adequate safeguards against the admission 
of unqualified persons. The standards for legal education were intended 
by the great leaders of the bar who projected them to provide addi- 
tional substantive safeguards. 


You might consider setting up an approved list of schools for 
each of your separate jurisdictions, this list to be administered sever- 
ally by you as bar examiners. This, while it might work well in some 
states, would, I fear, lead to ineptness and confusion. A measuring- 
stick, uniformly applied by a national agency, is indicated. The 
program of the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the 
Bar for maintaining an approved list of schools, nation-wide in scope, 
offers the most acceptable solution. To that end it is our responsibility 
to inject a new vigor into the Standards of the Section—to inject a 
new vigor into them that will render them more discriminative and 
make them a more effective instrument for the solution of the problems 
of legal education and bar admission. 


As we work toward that goal, may I caution you to be ever 
sensitive to the fact that the content of the educational program is 
the primary responsibility of the law schools. Criticism of what the 
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schools are doing you should always feel free to express. But I counsel 
you to be circumspect that you do not superimpose your judgment 
on the schools as to the content and methods of education. Each of 
several agencies—the schools, the bar examiners, the profession and 
the public—has an interest in and a responsibility for the establishment 
and the maintenance of standards for legal education and admission 
to the bar. Assurance against the admission of unqualified persons 
to the bar is, above all, a matter of public concern. But the public 
as such does not have the discernment for setting up measures for 
its own protection. Responsibility for these measures must rest on 
the schools, the bar examiners, the courts, and ultimately on the 
profession. The schools have the responsibility for the content of 
the educational program. The bar examiners share with the courts 
the immediate responsibility for the setting up of criteria, in their 
respective jurisdictions, for bar admission and the administration of 
bar examinations. The final responsibility rests on the profession. The 
profession has the responsibility for designing standards for legal 
education and admission to the bar, and for administering these 
standards through a program carefully conceived to distinguish, for the 
information of all persons concerned, those law schools that are 
qualified to offer professional work. 


Remarks of Horace E. Allen 


Secretary, Massachusetts Board of Bar Examiners 


Our Chairman, Mr. Walter Powers, will give you the formal 
welcome from our Massachusetts Board, but I want to speak of my 
personal pleasure in having the Conference here after having attended 
sessions in various cities throughout the country. 


I would like, while you are here, to have you get something of 
the flavor of Boston in particular, and I might mention, although 
it is not in line with our present topic, the subject of rights of way. 
If you will take as a guide a Bostonian who is very familiar with 
the old part of the city, such as some I see before me, and ask him 
to guide you through downtown Boston by the shortest route from 
one point to another, you will be surprised at the narrow and crooked 
passage-ways and tunnels he heads through. He may take you in 
the back door of a private establishment, right through the building 
and out the front door, all as a matter of right. I am not a Bostonian, 
I come from-ninety miles to the west (Springfield). Some day I 
expect one of these Bostonians will take me into somebody’s house 
and straight through his bedroom on a public right of way. 
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Now to such thoughts as I have on the subject of the approved 
school. There are, no doubt, many social gains from the requirement 
of an approved law school, but it should also be noted that there 
are some social losses as in the case of most any reform, especially 
any social gain that is attained by law. The loser here is society in 
keeping out of the bar certain men who will make very good lawyers 
even with rather a sketchy law school training. There are such, you 
may be sure, and especially men who are well suited to the study 
of law and have the energy to go through with it but who, due to 
the fact that they have to work, must go to an unapproved evening 
school in their own vicinity. 


For eight years I taught in an evening school, a non-profit institu- 
tion in Springfield. It had no full-time faculty members, it had no 
adequate library, so it could not qualify as an approved school, and 
yet some of the ablest members of our local bar were graduates of 
that school. They had good brains, they knew how to use them and 
they worked hard. It is a very low unapproved school which is not 
better than an office training, yet office training has produced many 
great lawyers. 


Massachusetts has at present three approved law schools, Harvard, 
Boston University and Boston College, and a fourth, Northeastern, 
which has been ordered by its trustees to continue to teach law only 
long enough to complete the courses of those now about to start their 
second year. The Commonwealth has three schools which are not 
on the A.B.A. list. Two in Boston have been established as non-profit 
corporations since 1914 and 1919. A third is a revival of the Springfield 
school. It had been discontinued some years ago and was last year 
reopened under a new name and charter. It is housed in the Y.M.C.A. 
building. Like its predecessor, it is not run for profit. 


Balancing the benefits against the losses, however, I believe 
without question, that the public is better served when study in 
approved schools is required. As a first step it was recently suggested 
that this state accept no candidates from an out-of-state school unless 
the school had the A.B.A. approval. A check of our records, however, 
showed that such a rule was not worth the trouble involved in making 
a change. Rule changes require the approval of our Supreme Judicial 
Court. We found that in the four examinations held previous to 
December 1952, out of a total of 2,671 candidates (the count includes 
repeats) only two came from unapproved schools outside of the state. 
Both of these failed to pass the examination. 
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The opinion at present prevails that our Board ought not to 
deny to schools given by the Commonwealth’s legislature the right 
to grant law degrees, the privilege of presenting their graduates for 
our examination. 


In the literature of the subject under discussion, we find now 
and then reference to the good of the would-be-lawyer as well as to 
the public good, but it is generally agreed that excellence of the 
profession should be the sole aim of bar examiners and of the Associ- 
ation. Yet just as there is, as I have said, some loss to society because 
of the standards, there is gain to aspirants from doing away with 
schools which offer little hope of success to students. Proprietary 
schools, and other schools which can pay salaries only by taking 
practically all who apply, often waste the time of their students and | 
build them up to bitter disappointment. The disservice to impossibles 
is very real. 


As in most states, our Board corrects the papers by number with 
no knowledge, until the final tabulation, as to who the authors are 
or where they went to law school. Yet year after year unapproved 
school graduates make up the bulk of the casualty list, and some 
of the papers are pitifully poor. With us no limit is placed on reexam- 
inations. Some men petition the court, pay their fee and stand up 
to the sad news of failure twenty times or more. 


Dean Harno spoke of the weakness of the system of approved 
schools when it comes to the marginal school and the fact that the 
Association does not recheck the schools. California, I understand, 
has its own list of approved schools, and it keeps a record of the 
passes and failures from all law schools, as do several of us. It also 
has the further rule that if a law school shows a certain percentage 
of failures from its graduates in a certain number of examinations, 
then that school is thereby disqualified. I would hardly expect that 
it would be advisable to disqualify a school from a list from the 
entire country because of failures of candidates examined by boards 
throughout the country. But I do think that such a tabulation and 
such a statistic might be used to put the burden upon the school 
to show cause why it should not be disqualified, and with that burden 
there might go the cost of the re-investigations to keep it on the list. 
That will be one way to get the funds required for the rechecking. 


That concludes such contributions as I can make to this discussion, 
but I want to say that notable progress has been made in some states 
apparently on character investigations, though still there is a great 
deal to be discovered on the positive side as well as the negative 
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side of the character. If we can solve that to some extent, and if 
we can learn how to find out whether a man has good practical 
judgment, we perhaps will not be quite so concerned about his legal 
background, for good practical judgment and excellent character 
and a fair knowledge of law will carry a man much farther and serve 
the public much better than will the knowledge of much law coupled 
with a lack of either common sense or moral fibre. 


Remarks of G. Douglas Clapperton 


Member, Michigan Board of Law Examiners 


Dean Harno’s excellent paper has given us a good start on the 
subject, “What is an approved law school?” Perhaps the title should 
be, “What should be an ‘approved’ law school?” 


The American Bar Association standards of admission to practice 
law provide for three years of pre-law school college work, and three 
years of law school! work, in an approved law school. The Council 
of the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the 
American Bar Association publishes occasionally the list of approved 
schools, i.e., those schools which in the judgment of the Council possess 
adequate facilities and maintain sound educational standards. Dean 
Harno says that the difficulty with the “Standards” is that the criteria 
they establish for legal education are not sufficiently searching. He 
says: “They do not adequately stress the quality and content of the 
educational program of the schools.” He says, further: “May I caution 
you to be ever sensitive to the fact that the content of the educational 
program is the primary responsibility of the law schools. . . . I counsel 
you to be circumspect that you do not superimpose your judgment 
on the schools as to the content and methods of education.” 


I certainly agree that the approved law schools have the primary 
responsibility as to the content of the educational program. But the 
primary responsibility for seeing to it that only properly trained men 
and women are admitted to practice law is on the profession. It follows 
that this primary responsibility involves seeing to it that applicants 
for admission are properly taught. 


This brings me to the subject of our discussion—what is, or should 
be, an approved law school? And how can we discuss it intelligently 
unless we consider what should be taught? It seems to me that there 
are four things to consider in approving a law school; viz., standards 
of admission, what it teaches, who teaches, and standards of graduation. 
What else is there to consider? and who is to do the considering? 
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Of course, we should agree, I think, that the expert faculties of 
the better law schools are more competent, considering everything, 
to determine these matters than we practicing lawyers gathered here. 
The expert teachers of law must necessarily be the leaders and guides 
in all matters pertaining to legal education. But the final responsibility 
of determining which are those better law schools is that of us prac- 
ticing lawyers. 


The Standards of the American Bar Association pertaining to 
an approved school are expressed briefly. The school must require 
three years of acceptable college work for entrance to a full three-year 
law school, or two years of college for entrance to a four-year law 
school. It must provide an adequate library. It must have some full- 
time law teachers. It must not be operated as a commercial enterprise. 
It must possess facilities that are adequate and must maintain a sound 
educational policy in the judgment of the Council. 


I said there were four things to consider in approving a law school; 
I think they could be reduced to three; namely, 


1. The teachers 
2. The students 
3. What is taught. 


The criteria recommended by the Council of the Section on Legal 
Education and Admissions in determining the quality of law teachers 
seem to me adequate and excellent. In testing the ability of a teaching 
staff, we must depend largely on recognized and outstanding legal 
educators. Most practicing lawyers know very little about qualifications 
for teaching law. 


I assume that there is very little argument on the proposition that 
law schools should be open only to capable and mature students. 
I am very happy about the amendment to the American Bar Standards 
adopted in 1950, requiring, beginning in 1952, a minimum of three 
years of acceptable college work as an entrance requirement, which 
the Council interprets to mean work at least up to the average grade 
of work required for a degree. 


I should like to live long enough to see a college degree the mini- 
mum requirement for admission to law school, as it is now in a few 
good law schools, and to see it limited further to those graduates 
who have done at least average work. I suppose that many will disagree 
with me. I may have become prejudiced by the amount of material 
that comes to my desk in the Attorney General’s office from incom- 
petent practicing lawyers. Perhaps a certain percentage of practicing 
lawyers will always be incompetent, but at least it is the responsibility 
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of the bar to see that they have an adequate and rounded education, 
and not to admit those who haven't. 


As to what should be required in the three or four years of 
pre-legal college work, I leave open. Certainly competent law teachers 
are better able than anyone else to determine that. 


The third requirement for an approved law school consists in 
what is taught—the curriculum. Isn’t it definitely the responsibility 
of the bar to see to it that the proper subjects are given in law school, 
as well as to determine how they are taught? Of course, we must 
accept the guidance of competent legal educators in the matter of 
subject matter of law courses—that is their business. 


It is, of course, a commonplace that the law is changing, and 
changing rapidly. Within the practicing life of each of us here, whole 
new fields of law have developed. Emphasis on other fields of law 
has changed. Branches of law, once of primary importance, have 
become of secondary importance; other fields of law have assumed 
primary importance. At one time the development of skill in the trial 
of lawsuits overshadowed everything else in the work of a lawyer. 
Now the office lawyer has come into his own; new skills and tech- 
niques, formerly practically unknown, have become commonplace. The 
first-class law school of 1900 would hardly be adequate to educate 
a lawyer for practice in 1953. We are practicing law in a society that 
has changed, and is changing rapidly. 


It is the practicing lawyer—the lawyer in the field—who has to 
cope with these changes, and make the practical application of law 
to them; and more than ever he needs the help and guidance of sound 
legal scholarship—specialists in the various subjects of developing im- 
portance—the teachers. But, by the same token, the teachers of law 
need the guidance of the leaders of the bar in the various specialized 
fields in which they are practicing. After all, what they are practicing 
is what has to be taught in law schools, and is the subject matter 
of legal research and scholarship. It seems to me that the only answer 
is organized cooperation between practitioners and teachers. And 
it seems to me that the agency for that purpose is the Section of Legal 
Education and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. 
As Dean Harno says, in discussing the approval of law schools, “A 
measuring-stick, uniformly applied by a national agency, is indicated.” 
But the Section, in my judgment, should be more than a measuring- 
stick; it should be a cooperative determining factor in the subjects 
to be taught in law schools. I do not mean that the members of the 
Section should superimpose their judgment on the schools as to content 
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of legal education, which Dean Harno warned us against. I mean 
there should be a working partnership, under the leadership of the 
leading educators, and that the Section of Legal Education, under 
such leadership, should have something to say as to what should 
be taught in approved law schools. 


That brings me to the responsibility of us bar examiners, in the 
selection of bar examination subjects. Please do not be alarmed; I 
am not going into that highly controversial subject. I merely want 
to point out that in the selection of subjects for bar examinations, we 
have and exercise a profound effect on law school subjects, whether 
we like it or not, and whether the law schools like it or not. A student 
in law school, who expects, for example, to practice in Ohio, wants 
to be reasonably sure that he is going to pass the Ohio bar examina- 
tions, and would be less than human if he did not try to take as many 
bar examination subjects in law school as he could. If any of our 
bar examination subjects are out of date—and many of them certainly 
are, he may be wasting valuable time which he should be spending 
on other subjects. I feel very strongly that we should follow the lead 
of the good law teachers. We should be members of the co-partnership 
with the Section of Legal Education, under the leadership of the 
leading law educators, in the matter of what should be taught in 
approved law schools. 


In regard to methods of teaching, apparently the Section of Legal 
Education approves the several methods of teaching—case method, 
textbook, lecture, or combinations of them—and leaves this to the 
law schools for determination. I am not satisfied that this is the proper 
policy. It seems to me that the Section should, here too, have something 
to say about how teaching is done. I admit to being greatly prejudiced 
in favor of the pure case method of studying law; to me, it is one 
of the greatest educational methods ever devised. Perhaps I am old- 
fashioned and out of date. Here, again, I am willing to abide by the 
judgment of leading law educators in methods. I do not, however, 
think that the Section of Legal Education should approve a school, 
regardless of the method of teaching it employs. Would anybody, for 
example, want to put a school on the approved list which used only 
the textbook method of teaching? 


I wish the time might come when there are no unapproved law 
schools in existence. It will take a very long time, and considerable 
struggle in the various states, to see that proper legislation is enacted. 
But to accomplish this, it is necessary for the profession to desire it 
and to be willing to act through the American Bar Association. 
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ALABAMA 
Alabama Board of Bar Examiners 


Marion Rushton, Chairman 
Bell Building 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Lawrence K, Andrews 
Union Springs, Alabama 
M. Leigh Harrison 
University of Alabama Law School 
University, Alabama 


ALASKA 
Board of Territorial Law Examiners 


J. Gerald Williams, Attorney General 
Ex-officio President and Secretary 
Box 2170 
Juneau, Alaska 

Raymond E. Plummer 
220 Central Building 
Anchorage, Alaska 

Warren A. Taylor 
Box 200 
Fairbanks, Alaska 

M. E. Monagle 
Seward Building 
Juneau, Alaska 

R. E. Robertson 
Seward Building 
Juneau, Alaska 


ARIZONA 


Committee on Examinations and 
Admissions of the State Bar 


Walter Roche, Chairman 
First National Bank Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Hamilton R. Catlin, Secretary 
Valley National Building 
Tucson, Arizona 

Francis J. Ryley 
Title and Trust Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Ozell M. Trask 
Title and Trust Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Lawrence V. Robertson 
Valley National Building 
Tucson, Arizona 


ARKANSAS 
State Board of Law Examiners 
William M. Clark, Chairman 


Boyle Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Robert L. Rogers II, Secretary 


703 Rector Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
D. Murphy, Jr. 
Batesville, Arkansas 
H. H. McAdams 
McAdams Trust Building 
Jonesboro, 


Ww. 


Arkansas 
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AREANSAS—Continued 


Jack Smallwood 
Russellville, Arkansas 
Edgar Bethell 
Professional Building 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas 
John H. Jones 
117 Main Street 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
Emon A. Mahony 
Armstrong Building 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


CALIFORNIA 


The Committee of Bar Examiners of 
the State Bar of California 


Maurice D. L. Fuller, Chairman 
1900 Standard Oil Building 
San Francisco, California 

Leroy A. Wright, II, Vice-Chairman 
520 Bank of America Building 
San Diego, California 

Arthur E. Freston 
650 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles, California 

William M. Maxfield 
535 Russ Building 
San Francisco, California 

Thomas H. McGovern 
621 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles, California 

Vincent H. O'Donnell 
Mills Tower 
San Francisco, California 

Sharp Whitmore 
634 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles, California 

Goscoe O. Farley, Secretary 
2007 Central Tower 
San Francisco, California 


COLORADO 


Colorado Board of Law Examiners 
“The Law Committee” 


Fred Farrar, Chairman 

501 Security Building 

Denver, Colorado 
Floyd F. Miles, Secretary 

220 State Capitol 

Denver 2, Colorado 
Kugene H. Mast 

Raso Building 

Grand Junction, Colorado 
J. Arthur Phelps 

Court House 

Pueblo, a 
Henry S. Sherm 

514 Equitable Building 

Denver, Colorado 
Douglas McHendrie 

730 Equitable Building 

Denver, Colorado 
David Rosner 

Symes Building 

Denver, Colorado 
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Hatfield Chilson 
Loveland, Colorado 
Ben S. Wendelken 
Mining Exchange Building 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Langdon H. Larwill 
Equitable Building 
Denver, Colorado 


CONNECTICUT 


Bar Examining Committee, 
State of Connecticut 


William W. Gager, Chairman 
57 North Main Street 
Waterbury, Connecticut 

Carlos B. Ellis, Secretary 
363 Main Street 
Middletown, Connecticut 

Ralph H. Clark, Treasurer 
42 Church Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 

Robert P. Anderson 
Dewart Building 
New London, Connecticut 

Harold C. V. Egan 
Trust Company Building 
New Haven, Connecticut 

Donald C. Fisk 

fenry Building 
Rockville, Connecticut 

Irwin I. Krug 
Willimantic, Connecticut 

Warren Maxwell 
700 Main Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Harry L. Nair 
130 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Charles P. Roraback 
24 Mason Street 
Torrington, Connecticut 

William C. Strong 
Smith Building 
Greenwich, Connecticut 

George R. Tiernan 
42 Church Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 

John V. Donnelly 
City Attorney 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

George T. Calder 
Bristol, Connecticut 

Francis P. Schiaroli 
1 Atlantic Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 


DELAWARE 


Board of Bar Examiners of the 
State of Delaware 


Caleb S. Layton, Chairman 
4072 Dupont Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 
John J. Morris, Jr. 
350 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Arthur G. Connolly 
212 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 
I. D. Short, IT 
Georgetown, Delaware 
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Alexander L. Nichols 
3018 Dupont Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Richard F. Corroon 
948 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Max Terry 
300 South State Street 
Dover, Delaware 
Secretary (not a member): 
Howard L. Williams 
350 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Committee on Admissions and 
Grievances U. S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia 


Edward Stafford, Chairman 
001 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, Cc 
Vernon E. West 
Corporation Counsel 
District Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Edmund L. Jones 
Colorado Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Francis W. Hill, Jr. 
Tower Building 
Washington, D. C. 
John J. Wilson 
815 15th Street, N.W. 
a ee ma C 
Milton W. Kin 
Southern Building 
Washington, D. C. 
James C. Wilkes 
Tower Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Roger Robb 
921 Tower Building 
Washington, D. C. 
a M. Cox 
815 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, c. 
Ralph A. Curtin, Secretary and Treasurer 
Room 6409, U. S. Court House 
Washington 1, 4 


FLORIDA 


State Board of Law Examiners 
of the State of Florida 


Olin E. Watts, Chairman 
Barnett National Bank Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Clarence E. Brown 
State Exchange Bank Building 
Lake City, Florida 
Weldon G. Starry 
Midyette-Moor Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Sam T. Dell, Jr. 
Baird Hardware Building 
iainesville, Florida 
James R. Wilson 
10 North Wild Olive Avenue 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
Nathaniel J. Klein 
605 Lincoln Road 
Miami Beach, Florida 
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W. J. Daniel 
312 Professional Building 
Bradenton, Florida 


A. Mack Wing 
First Federal Building 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Bert H., Lane 
700 Blount Building 
Pensacola, Florida 


Guyte P. McCord, Secretary 
Supreme Court Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Philip J. Fleming, Executive Secretary 
Supreme Court Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 





GEORGIA 


State Board of Bar Examiners 


F. M. Bird, Chairman 
401 Haas-Howell Building 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Alexander A. Lawrence 
425 Commercial Building 
Savannah, Georgia 

R. Carter Pittman 
Bank of Dalton Building 
Dalton, Georgia 

Karle Norman 
Washington, Georgia 

H. H. Perry, Jr. 
Peacock Building 
Albany, Georgia 


GUAM 


Committee of Bar Examiners of the 
Judicial Council of Guam 


Howard D. Porter, Chairman 
Attorney General 
Agana, Guam 
Paul _D. Palting 
Tamuning, Guam 
KE. R. Crain 
Aflague Building 
Agana, Guam 


HAWAII 


Board of Examiners 


Peter A, Lee, Chairman 
McCandless Building 
Honolulu, T. H 


Ronald B. Greig, Secretary 
Dept, of the Attorney General 
lolani Palace 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Martin Anderson 
Bank of Hawaii Building 
Honolulu, T. H. 

William Fleming 
Bishop Trust Building 
Honolulu, =. 

Bert Kobayashi 
National Building 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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James A. Leavey 
Damon Building 
Honolulu, T. H. 
—— Miho 
197 S. King mepest 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Noboru Nakagawa 
epartment of Public Prosecutor 
City Hall 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Frank D. Padgett 
Castle & Cooke Building 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Arthur Spitzer 
588 Young Hotel Building 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Robert Dodge 
Hawaiian Trust Company Building 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Ted T. Tsukiyama 
Dep. City and County Attorney 
City and County of Honolulu 
Honolulu, T. H 


IDAHO 


Board of Commissioners of the 
Idaho State Bar 


T. M. Robertson, President 
Twin Falls, Idaho 

Louis F. Racine, Jr., Vice-President 
Pocatello, Idaho 

Russell S. Randall 
Lewiston, Idaho 


Examining Committee 
Clay V. Spear 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 
Willis Sullivan 
McCarty Building 
Boise, Idaho 
Joseph McFadden 
Hailey, Idaho 
Wm. Furchner 
Blackfoot, Idaho 
Gilbert C. St. Clair 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
J. M. O'Donnell 
Moscow, Idaho 
Paul B. Ennis, Secretary 
Bar Commission 
309 Idaho Building 
Boise, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Len Young Smith, President 
30 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

John B. Hendricks, Secretary-Treasurer 
412 Ridgely Bank Bldg. 
Springfield, Illinois 

Robert A. Sprecher 
100 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

Frank R. Reid, Jr. 

6 Downer Place 
Aurora, Illinois 

George B. Lee 

Harrisburg, Illinois 





INDIANA 


State Board of Law Examiners for the 
State of Indiana 


Ierle A. Kightlinger, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
1197 Peoples Bank Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Glenn D. Peters 
5246 Hohman Avenue 
Hammond, Indiana 


John S. Hastings 
206 Peoples Bank Building 
Washington, Indiana 


Robert F. Eggeman 
Suite 903, Fort Wayne Bank Building 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Chester E. Bielby 
119 Walnut Street 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana 


IOWA 


Board of Law Examiners 


Leo A, Hoegh, Chairman 
Attorney General 
State House 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Mrs. Helen M. Lyman, Secretary 
Supreme Court 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Ix. Marshall Thomas 
B. & I. Building 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Leon W. Powers 
Crawford County Bank Building 
Denison, Iowa 


A. B. Howland 
Bankers Trust Building 
Des Moines, lowa 


3yron L. Sifford 
Orpheum Electric Building 
Sioux City, Iowa 

Ingalls Swisher 
lowa City, Iowa 


KANSAS 


State Board of Law Examiners 
State of Kansas 


Raymond F. Rice, President 
Kansas Electric Power Building 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Dallas W. Knapp, Secretary 
Terminal Building 
Coffeyville, Kansas 

Elmer E. Euwer 


yoodland State Bank Building 
Goodland, Kansas 


J. B. McKay 
Masonic Building 
El Dorado, Kansas 


W. D. P. Carey 
601 Wolcott Building 
Hutchinson, Kansas 
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KENTUCKY 
Kentucky Board of Bar Examiners 


John E. Richardson, Chairman 
Glasgow, Kentucky 


R. V. Goodlett, Secretary 
McClure Building 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Judge Thomas S. Dawson 
Kentucky Home Life Building 
Louisville, Kentucky 


LOUISIANA 


Supreme Court of Louisiana 
Committee on Bar Admissions 


Harry McCall, Chairman 
1500 National Bank of Commerce 
Building 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


Eugene D. Saunders, Secretary 
1122 Whitney Building 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


George T. Owen, Jr. 
City National Bank Building 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Bennett J. Voorhies 
Court House Square 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


Charles L. Mayer : 
1030 Giddens-Lane Building 
Shreveport 4, Louisiana 


Solomon S. Goldman 
Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 
Building 
2400 Canal Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Thomas W. Davenport 
1000 Ouachita Bank Building 
Monroe, Louisiana 


Samuel W. Plauche, Jr. 
303 Pioneer Building 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 


Frank McLoughlin 
720 Hibernia Building 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


Stephen A. Mascaro, Assistant Secretary 
522 Godchaux Building 
New Orleans 16, Louisiana 


MAINE 


The Maine Bar Examiners 


James KE. Mitchell, Chairman 
6 State Street 
Bangor, Maine 


Bradford H. Hutchins, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
112 Main Street 
Waterville, Maine 


Scott Brown 


Houlton, Maine 


Raymond E. Jensen 
415 Congress Street 
Portland, Maine 


Theodore Gonya 
Rumford, Maine 











MARYLAND 


Maryland State Board of Law 
Examiners 


Parsons Newman, Chairman 
Frederick, Maryland 
Wilson K. Barnes, Secretary 
900 Maryland Trust Building 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
William H. Price 
Snow Hill, Maryland 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts— 
Board of Bar Examiners 


Walter Powers, Chairman 
75 Federal Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Horace E. Allen, Secretary 
1387 Main Stree 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

Bartholomew A. Brickley 
75 Federal Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Arthur L. Brown 
50 Congress Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Charles_B. Rugg 
50 Federal Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


MICHIGAN 


State Board of Law Examiners 


Thomas H. Adams 
Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 

R. Dale Law , 
Michigan Trust Building 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

G. Douglas Clapperton 
The Capitol 
Lansing, Michigan 

Stanley E. Beattie 
Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 

Joseph W. Planck 
Olds Tower 
Lansing, Michigan 


*Hugh H. Carpenter, Assistant Secretary 


Clerk of the Supreme Court 
Lansing, Michigan 
*Address all communications to 
Mr. Carpenter 


MINNESOTA 


State Board of Law Examiners 


Arnold W. Brecht, President 
Worthington, Minnesota 

Francis T. Ryan, Secretary 
610 McKnight Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

J. Kenneth deWerff 

Grain Exchange Building 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 





MINNESOTA—Continued 


Francis J. O’Brien 
First National Bank Building 
Rochester, Minnesota 

Joseph Maun 
425 Hamm Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Locke Perkins 
613 First National Bank Building 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Lyman A. Brink 
Hallock, Minnesota 


Advisory Members 


John S. Pillsbury, Jr. 
1260 Northwestern Bank Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Richard E. Kyle 
W-2162 First Nat’l Bank Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


MISSISSIPPI 


The Board of Bar Admissions 


James A. Blount 
Charleston, Mississippi 


(A legislative act effective October 1, 
1954, provides for a Board of six mem- 
bers. Terms of the members of the old 
Board have expired, except that of Mr. 
Blount, and the Governor has not yet 
appointed an interim Board to serve 
until October 1, 1954.) 


MISSOURI 


State Board of Law Examiners 


Leon P. Embry, President 
California, Missouri 
Robert E. Seiler, Secretary 
First National Building 
Joplin, Missouri 
Orville Richardson 
722 Chestnut Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 
David Donnelly 
2 North Madison Street 
Lebanon, Missouri 
John W. Oliver 
1000 Federal Reserve Bank Building 
Kansas City, Missouri 


MONTANA 


State Board of Law Examiners 


Ralph J. Anderson, Chairman 
Helena, Montana 
H. L. DeKalb 
Lewistown, Montana 
R. G. Wiggenhorn 
Billings, Montana 
William Meyer 
Butte, Montana 
H. Cleveland Hall 
Strain Building 
Great Falls, Montana 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska State Bar Commission 


George H. Turner, Secretary 
Clerk of the Supreme Court 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Harry L. Norval 
Seward, Nebraska 

George A. Healey 
Sharp Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

O. E. Shelburn 
Alma, Nebraska 

Bern R. Coulter 
Bridgeport, Nebraska 

Charles F. Bongardt 
Union Pacific Law Department 
Omaha, Nebraska 

kx. D. Beech 
Pierce, Nebraska 


NEVADA 


State Board of Bar Examiners 
State Bar of Nevada 


Bert Goldwater, Chairman 
206 North Virginia Street 
Reno, Nevada 

John P. Thatcher, Secretary 
ayes Building 
220 S. Virginia Street 
Reno, Nevada 

Richard W. Blakey 
Triune Building 
Reno, Nevada 

Grant L. Bowen 
Clay-Peters Building 
Reno, Nevada 

Kenneth Mann ~- 

First National Bank Building 
Elko, Nevada 

William P. Compton 
319 Fremont Street 
Las Vegas, — 

Howard Canno 
125 South 2nd Street 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Board of Bar Examiners 


Robert P. Booth, Chairman 

45 Market Street 

Manchester, New Hampshire 
Arthur H. Nighswander 

507 Main Street 

Laconia, New Hampshire 
Joseph A. Millimet 

70 Market Street 

Manchester, New Hampshire 


NEW JERSEY 


State Board of Bar Examiners 


Godfrey W. Schroth, Chairman 
2002 Riverside Drive 
Trenton 8, New Jersey 

John H. Gildea, Secretary 
State House Annex 
Trenton, New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY—Continued 


Lester E. Warwick, Asst. Secretary 
State House Annex 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Edwin G. Scovel 
428 Market Street 
Camden, New Jersey 
Harry Nadell 
45 Church Street 
Paterson, New Jersey 


NEW MEXICO 


State of New Mexico— 
Board of Bar Examiners 
Bryan G. Johnson, Chairman 


715 First National Bank Building 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


L. C. White 


Santa Fe, New Mexico 
vr Andrews . 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 

W. C. Whatley 


Las Creces, New Mexico 
Ross L. Malone, Jr. 
Roswell, New Mexico 
Lowell C. Green, Secretary 
Clerk of Supreme Court 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


NEW YORK 


State Board of Law Examiners 


John T. DeGraff, President 
11 North Pearl Street 
Albany 7, New York 


John A. Blake 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 
Stanley G. Falk 
1918 Liberty Bank Building 
Buffalo 2, New York 
Lena G. Wilson, Clerk 
11 North Pearl Street 
Albany 7, New York 


. NORTH CAROLINA 


The Board of Law Examiners 


L. R. Varser, Chairman 

Lumberton, North Carolina 
George B. Greene 

Kinston, North Carolina 
Kingsland Van Winkle 

Jackson Building 

Asheville, North Carolina 
L. T. Hartsell, Jr. 

Concord, North Carolina 
Buxton Midyette 

Jackson, North Carolina 
John H. Hall 

Elizabeth City, North Carolina 
Thomas H. Leath 

Rockingham, North Carolina 
Edward L. Cannon, peereney 

Justice Buildin 

Raleigh, North ‘Carolina 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


State of North Dakota— 
State Bar Board 


Charles L. Foster, Chairman 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
J. H. Newton, Secretary-Treasurer 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
Herbert G. Nilles 
504 Black Building 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Charles H. Shafer 
Hillsboro, North Dakota 


OHIO 


Bar Examining Committee 


Thomas H. Monger, Chairman 
Jackson, Ohio 

Robert C. Dunn 
Home Bank Building 
Toledo, Ohio 


Charles L. Moore 


Cambridge, Ohio 

Roland A. Baskin 
1030 Williamson Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Stuart M. Fitton 
609 Rentschler Building 
Hamilton, Ohio 

James Olds 
913 Second National Building 
Akron, Ohio 

Fred A. Wickham 
Delaware, Ohio 

Nelson J. Cohen 
1111 Union Trust Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

J. Ewing Smith 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 

John A. Eckler 
50 W. Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 


Board of Bar Examiners for 
Oklahoma Bar Association 


Fred M. Mock, Chairman 
2401 First National Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Elton B. Hunt, Vice-Chairman 
608 National Bank of Commerce 
Building 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
W. B. Garrett 
Mangum, Oklahoma 
William S. Horton 
McAlester, Oklahoma 


George R. Inglish 
P. O. Box 13 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
A. Sg 
O. Box 748 
Ww ew oka, : 
George A. Meacham 
Box 686 
Clinton, Oklahoma 


Central National Bank Building 


OKLAHOMA —Continued 


John F. Pendleton 
Nowata, Oklahoma 
Will H. Willis 
Ridge Building 
Duncan, Oklahoma 


OREGON 


Board of Bar Examiners 


Clarence J. Young, Chairman 
800 Pacific Building 
Portland 4, Oregon 

Marvin S. W. Swire 
Pittock Block 
Portland, Oregon 

Sidney E. Thwing 
Lumbermen’'s Building 
Eugene, Oregon 

Arno H. Denecke 
Board of Trade Building 
Portland, Oregon 


John C. Beatty, Jr. 
Portland Trust Building 
Portland, Oregon 

Anthony Yturri 
Wilson Building 
Ontario, Oregon 

William M. McAllister 
P. O. Box 226 
Medford, Oregon 

Willard C. Schwenn 
Lawyers Building 
Hillsboro, Oregon 

Stuart W. Hill, Secretary 
811 Equitable Building 
Portland 4, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


State Board of Law Examiners 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Members of Board 


Hon. Edmund C. Wingerd, Chairman 
Court House 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
Michael F. McDonald t 
Miners National Bank Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Paul N. Schaeffer 
526 Washington Street 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Alexander C. Tener 
Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Arthur Littleton 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mathilda H. Remmert, Secretary 
Quaker City Federal Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Examiners 


Charles P. Maxwell 
Northhampton Bank Building 
Easton, Pennsylvania 

A. Evans Kephart 
Girard Trust Building 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 





PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


William F, Illig 
Masonic Building 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Ww a. Cc. Storb 
53 North Duke Street 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


George W. Keitel 


500 Graham Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


PUERTO RICO 


Board of Bar Examiners 


3orinquen Marrero, Chairman 
Associate Justice, Supreme Court 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


3enjamin Ortiz 
Associate Justice, Supreme Court 
San Juan, Puerto, Rico 


Oscar Souffront 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico 


Domingo Toledo 
fo Piedras, Puerto Rico 


Tomas I. Nido 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Ignacio Rivera, Secretary 
Secretary, Supreme Court of 
Puerto Rico 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


RHODE ISLAND 


State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations— 
Board of Bar Examiners 


Fred B. Perkins, Chairman 
1204 Industrial Trust Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Frederick W. O'Connell, Secretary 
911 Turks Head Buil ding 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Laurence J. Hogan 
315 Grosvenor Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Frank C. Cambio 
58 Weybosset Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 
James T. Greene 
194 Main Street 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


State Board of Law Examiners 


Kk. W. Mullins, Chairman 
Columbia, South Carolina 


James E. Leppard 
Chesterfield, South Carolina 


Frank J. Bostick 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


J. B. Westbrook 
Clerk of the Supreme Court 
ox-Officio Secretary of the Board 
Columbia, South Carolina 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


State Board of Bar Examiners 


Oval A. Phipps, Chairman 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
Claude W. Schutter, Secretary 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
Clark Y. Gunderson 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
Vernon A. Vrooman 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
Kenneth F. Simpson 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


TENNESSEE 


Board of Law Examiners of Tennessee 


Albert S. Williams, President 
Stahlman Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Will Allen Wilkerson, Vice-President 
Hamilton Bank Building 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

Charles L. Neely, Secretary-Treasurer 
Columbian Mutual Tower 
Memphis, Tennessee 


TEXAS 


Board of Examiners for the 
State of Texas 


A. N. Moursund, Chairman 
Frost Nat'l Bank Building 
San Antonio, Texas 

H. P. Steinle, Secretary 
Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 

Sam Neathery 
Esperson Building 
Houston, Texas 

Ira Butler 
W. T. Waggoner Building 
Ft. W orth, Texas 

M. B. Blair 
907 Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 

Jos. Irion Worsham 
701 Dallas Nat'l. Bank Building 
Dallas, Texas 


UTAH 


Committee of Bar Examiners 


Stuart P. Dobbs, Chairman 
Eccles Building 
Ogden, Utah 

Arthur H. Nielsen 
Newhouse Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Jack A. Richards 
2640 Washington Blvd. 
Ogden, Utah 

O. Dee Lund 
Brigham City, Utah 

H. Maurice Harding 
Provo, Utah 

F. Robert Bayle 
Utah Oil Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





VERMONT 


Board of Bar Examiners 


ne H. Powers, Chairman 
. Albans, Vermont 
hikien, ‘J. Parker 
Springfield, Vermont 
R. Clarke Smith 
Rutland, Vermogt 
Norton Barber 
Bennington, Vermont 
A. Pearley Feen 
Burlington, Vermont 
Clifton G. Parker 
Morrisville, Vermont 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Board of Law Examiners 


Stuart B. Campbell, President 
Wytheville, Virginia 
J. Sloan Kuykendall 
Winchester, Virginia 
William H. King 
Mutual Building 
Richmond, Virginia 
John Stewart Battle, Jr. 
Court Square Building 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
Richard B. Spindle, III 
419 National Bank of Commerce 
Building 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Howard G. Turner, Secretary 
Clerk, Supreme Court of Appeals 
Richmond, Virginia 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Bar Examining Committee 


George H. T. Dudley, Chairman 

Charlotte Amalie 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
Cyril Michael, U. S. Attorney 

Charlotte Amalie 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
William W. Bailey 

Charlotte Amalie 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 


WASHINGTON 


State Board of Law Examiners 


George McCush, Chairman 
Bellingham National Bank Building 
Bellingham, Washington 

John W. Blair 
523 Tacoma Building 
Tacoma, Washington 

Daniel C. Blom 
120 6th Avenue, North 
Seattle, Washington 

Edward J. Crowley 
Old National Bank Building 
Spokane, Washington 


WASHINGTON—Continued 


Herbert ee 
Baker Buildin 
Walla W sila, aw. ashington 
Judge William J. Steinert 
1017 Minor Avenue, Apt. 604 
Seattle 1, Washington 


WEST VIRGINIA 


State of West Virginia— 
Board of Law Examiners 


Berkeley Minor, Jr., President 
Kanawha Valley Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Joseph R. Curl, Vice President 
Riley Law Building 
Wheeling, West Virginia 

Clarence E. Martin, Jr. 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 

David D. Ashworth 
Beckley, West Virginia 

H. L. Ducker 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Kenneth E. Hines, Secretary 
Capitol Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 


WISCONSIN 


State of Wisconsin—Board of 
Bar Commissioners 


W. Wade Boardman, President 
110 E. Main Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 

John P. McGalloway 
104 South Main Street 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

Barney B. Barstow 
1225 Tower Avenue 
Superior, Wisconsin 

Clarence E. Fugina 
Arcadia, Wisconsin 

George P. Ettenheim 
735 N. Water Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Arthur A. McLeod, Secretary 
Supreme Court, Capitol 
Madison, Wisconsin 


WYOMING 


State Board of Law Examiners 
of Wyoming 


D. P. B. Marshall, President 
Sheridan, Wyoming 
Edward T. Lazear, Secretary 
202 East 18th Street 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 

C. A. Zaring 
Basin, Wyoming 
P. W. Spaulding * 
Evanston, Wyoming 
R. H. Nichols 
Casper, Wyoming 





